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When young, girls of the upper classes took part in the games
and field sports, such as hawking, with their brothers. We know
that quite a number of women of these classes were able to read
and write, and that some, like Chaucer's Prioress, were able to
speak French, but the evidence that these accomplishments were
learnt at school is very slight. Adamson writes: "In the roll of the
Corpus Christi Guild of Boston, under the year 1404, occurs the
name of Maria Mareflete, 'magistra scolarum* a phrase which by
analogy may be rendered 'school mistress,' or, where more than
one teacher is in question, 'head mistress.' Was this lady the head
of an independent girls' school, or a teacher of girls, or of * petties'
in the grammar school itself? The material for an answer is not
forthcoming."1
Montmorency, in a note, says: "To what extent girls' schools
existed must be sought for in local records. That there were many
such schools there is no reason to doubt. Alfred appears to have
attempted something in the way of schools for girls. The term
'schoolmistress' was in use quite early. In Dan Michel's Ayenbite
of Inwyt, written in the Kentish dialect in A.D. 1340, Avarice is
referred to as ' The maystresse thet heth zuo grcate scolc thct alle
guoth thrin nor to lyerni.' . . Probably schools for girls were
conducted by nuns and were thus under the control of the
Church."2
Daughters of the nobility were sometimes educated by private
tutors. Thus Elizabeth of York, daughter of Edward IV, was
taught to read and write English by a scrivener from London, and
later in life she claimed to be able to write in French and Spanish.
Girls and even little boys from wealthy families were occasionally
sent to nunneries for their education. The ecclesiastical authorities
did not favour the maintenance of convent schools, since they con-
sidered that the intrusion of persons from the outside world was
upsetting to convent discipline.3 Convent schools do not seem to
have appeared until the latter half of the 14th century, a period
when church discipline was becoming somewhat lax.
Abbot Gasquet quotes the instance of Thomas Hunte, who
sent his two daughters to a convent, presumably to be educated
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